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From our Yearly Meeting held at Philadel- 
phia, for Pennsylvania and the Jerseys, by) 
adjournments from the 
7th month, 1719. 

To the several Quarterly and Monthly Meetings) 

thereunto, belonging. 
Dear Frienps:—When it pleased God to! 
manifest the glorious dispensation of his blessed’ 


EDITED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


| whereof persuasion and gentle dealing is and. 
jought to be our practice, and when any, after|ly called the discipline, did seem upon experi- 
out our Christian endeavours, through perversenegs ence and practice to want a revival; the same 
vénth-dayat Two Dollars per annum, payable and stubborness cannot be reclaimed, the extent, was taken into consideration, and hath been ac- 
e@copies sent to one address for Five Of our judgment is censure or disowning such cordingly revised, and as much as may. be con- 
béttiption. taken’ for less than ‘Six |t? he of our communior, and as this authority tracted, and what follows is the same, se 





tion of the whale body ought to claim our 
greatest regard, and subordinately that of every 
member. ' 

Hence arises a care and concern for decency 
and comely order in all our meetings of worship: 
and business, as well as orderly walking, hon- 


our Society. 

Much more might be said as to the necessity, | 
righteousness, and beauty of Church Discipline, 
but as this is chietly to Friends and Elders, es- 
tablished in their judgment concerning the 





No. 51. 





the Yearly meeting in the year 1704, common- 


paper stopped while the subserlberis in 20d practice is Christian, so it is laudable and contracted and amended, and is accordingly re 
|reasonable in Society, for the good and reputa~|commended in the place of the former for gene 


ral use and practice, 

First, to the eatfbfichment and order of om 
meetings. ; 

That no Quarterly meeting be set up or laid 
down without the consent of the Yearly meet 
ing; no Monthly meeting without the consent 


21st to the 26th of the | esty and plainness in the particular, members of of the Quarterly, nor any Preparative or other 


meeting of business or worship, without appli- 
cation of the respective Monthly meeting to, 
and having the consent of, the Quarterly meeting. 

These meetings are subordinate and account- 
able thus: The Preparative to the Monthly, 


Son, our Lord and Saviour, in the flesh, Apos-! same, ’tis the intent and endeavor of this meet-|the Monthly to the Quarterly, and the Quarter- 
tles were called and sent forth in his service and|ing to be as concise as possible, both here and ly to the Yearly meeting, so that if the Yearly 


numbers believed in his name. 


And, in the in the following particulars recommended for meeting be at any time dissatisfied with the pro- 


early times of Christianity, it was,soon found general use and practice as may be with clear-|ceedings of any of the said meetings, or the 


necessary for the Apostles, Disciples and believers 
to meet often together, for the comfort, consela- 
tion and strengthening one of another. 

Where, pursuant to the very nature and design | 
of the Gospel which brought peace and good- 
will to mankind, Love and Charity greatly| 
abounded. A care arose for the establishment 
and edification of the Church, and their labour} 
was, that all should be of one mind, and become! 
as one family. 

The best among the Gentiles who, not having! 
alaw, were a law unto themselves, accounted 
social affection and communicative good to be| 
the greatest virtue and highest purpose of life. 
‘Phis Christianity hath established and greatly 
improved, and without this charity all is nothing, | 
*Tis this charity which is the foundation of the 
pevple of God, and as they abide in it, their 
meetings are of authority, and the Lord hath 
blessed and will bless their endeavours. 

But in succession of time, the simplicity and 
good purpose of such meetings extremely de- 
clined, and a particular set of men, for worldly 
or earnal ends, assumed an authority, exercising 
lordship over the flock, observing the command 
of our Lord so far only as to retain the name of 
servants when nothing was less in view. Pomp 
and power was assumed, and they made a dis- 


ness. 

And first, since we believe, that for the more 
rogular and easy proceeding in the service and 
discipline of the Church, meetings have been 
by divine assistance, as above hinted, set up and 
established, serviceable and subordinate to each 
other, as Monthly taking in a number of Friends! 
within one township, or such as may most con- 
veniently meet so often together; Quarterly,taking| 


| 





iin all nee meetings within acounty,er so) 
pee 


many 45 Way Convernrarwy se =~ 
in three months; Yearly, which takes in all, 
those meetings within one or more Provinces, as_ 
can conveniently attend the same. 

And whereas, it hath been experienced that in! 
these Meetings, great comfort, support, and sat- 
isfaction hath been received and enjoyed, when 
the members have attended them in awe, hu 


service of God and the help and assistance of 
their brethren ; 

This meeting doth therefore in brotherly love 
‘exhort all Friends that are, or would be account- 
éd members of those meetings, that they come 
together in uprightuess and singleness of heart, 
suitable to our calling and the dignity of that 
power which, as we so behave rightly and meek- 
ly, will preside‘and govern in all our meetings,and 


tinction of themselves as the peculiar heritage of there wait for the spirit of meekness and charity, 


which is the essential adorning which God will 





God, and then social good, and charity of mind, 
and practice, was very much lost. And as it 
hath pleased the Lord in. these latter days to 
call a people to freedom and from ander that 
unnatural and unwarrantable yoke, so at the 


sime time:he hath been pleased to raise.in, the 
r primi-|Strength and 
goodwill, wherein they have been| and cond 


hearts of his servants in some degree that f 
tive love and 


always beautify and clothe his true church withal, 
and without which none can be truly members 
‘thereof; nor really serviceable therein; this will 
divest \is of partiality, stiffness in opinion and 





according. to that exc 


Quarterly meeting with the Preparative within 
their limits, such meeting or meetings respect- 
ively ought with readiness and meekness to render 
a satisfactory account. 

(To be continued.) 


Oo 


THE FARMER OF TIPTREE HALL. 


On a fine morning in July, two hundred trav 
ae might have been seen uoleutely wandering 
way Station to the good hostelry, the Star and 
Fleece. ‘They had come down from London 
by a special train. Before the door of the Star 
and Fleece, upon the road that winds along the 
gabled houses and gardens ofan Essex village, 
Kelvedon itself, horses stood caparrisoned in 


. 5 “| vans, in carts, in phaetons, in waggons in omni- 
mility and love, and no other views but the pugses, to convey the travellers to Tiptree Hall, 


for on that day the magician who, during the 
last eight years had performed strange works 
‘upon the top of Tiptree Hill, had summoned 
‘men from afar to behold his annual display of 
\gramarye. 

| Mechi—for that is the magician’s name— 
dwelt for a long time as a neeromancer in the 
|heart of London, wearing ‘outwardly the sem- 
|blauce of a tradesman, but prospering in trade 
by the exercise of magic. We have all heard 
lof his work of art, commonly called the magic 
strop, out of which a few passes made with an 
edged tool are said to produce wonderful’ re- 
‘sults. Carrying his magic with him into this 
and similar devices, it is notsurprising that he 


high thoughts of ourselves, or of our _OWD! should haveatleast gonesefar asto succeed in 
ifities, and raise in us patience) making money. Pot the attainment of this 
| vesult, it is. reported that the necromancer 


persuaded ‘and direeted by his wisdom and| admonition of our blessed Lord, who well knows) needed aid from no less than three demons, 
power, to have meetings established for like|the secrets Of dil hearts. “* But he that 1s great-| named Sense, Energy, and Enterprise; and it 
good purposes as in the primitive times, therein! est among yon shall be your servant,” Matthew | ig believed by some that he has carried these de- 
to have oversight, care and compassion, one over|23rd, 11th; Luke 9 and 48: 22, 26; Mark. 9:) mons.with him to the country, together with 2 


another, and to endeavour that all may walk hum 


bly, décently and honestly, aud be of one mind 


holy Lord, 


“APTN YY 


.|55, 12. 


pordon.ofthe money they had made, and that 


‘And now it may be proper to let you under-| there they are all labouring together to create 
as becomes the servants and followers of our|stand ‘that several or most of the Quarterly|a magic farm on thetop of Tiptree Hill, 


There 


meetings lieve represented to our last Yearly| are some, also, who state that, as thereare:necro- 
This is called our Discipline, in the exercise|meeting that the former advice and direction of' mantic crystals in which itis said that only the 









be disinclined to visit. 


We get, therefore, with a good will into thejone or two young farmers with eye-glasses,|part of the water used for fertil 
omnibus that is to carry us to ‘l'iptree, and listen) hard faces and crops of hairthat has been well|throughout the farm. The 
to the talk within, for the soil without is dreary,;manured with grease about-the roots: these drainage, shrank as a sponge»sigiims 
and the dull road, about which no tricks of|evidently have nothing to learn—but there are|water is pressed out of it, anduts leger 


gramarye have yet been placed, 


“Is a straight ride unadvised by 
The least mischief worth a nay— 


Up and down—as dull as graiumar on the eve|the world, who have invented implements and|good magic, or good work to_be gone b 


of holiday.”? 


A field outside,, however, has suggested to|have themselves attained rank as magicians, and! . But the city tradesman’s far y 
some of our neighbors, who are all farmers visit-|to whose call already spirits of the soil yield up| pay. Certainly it has not paid up 
ing the magic farm, an animated dialogue on\their hidden treasures. i nob 
beans, before new speakers arise, an there oc-} There are ‘others in thie group of many-|for ascertaining that thanthe Farmer of Tip, . 


curs a change of topic. 


The next topic is corn; one inexpert theorist|aspect. Some are impressed with the belif that|man who encloses bog land and heath when he 
considering a whitened field to be white for the|there exists an intimate connexion between!desires to own a profitable farm. It should be 


harvest, is informed that it is white with the 
multitude of blighted and dead stalks. ‘The 


land is miserably poor; in some places the|among the advocatesof public health, scholars|likely to make awkward agricultural mistakes, 


earth is feft without attempt at cultivation, and 
shows but an inch or two of soil, where it has 


f i 
FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER, 
fresh eyes of children can see wonders, so the] But there are also farmets, whose stout frames! surface of the bog ; the water, 
magic in the works on Tiptree Hill is of a kind|and wholesome faces tell only of the healthy|on the substance of the lan 
that can be practised only by a person having character of an occupation that has by nojand carried of to feed the a 
his wits clear and his temper good. If so, the : the 
magician cannot be a man whose hall we shalt/are some of them old ‘men, have evidently |for many hours daily by the aqia 


























means dulled their minds. These though they, its own substance. This is 


come to learn what may be learnt. There are|over which we stand, and it™s we) 


other young men about whom old men cluster, |eral feet, so that the drain-pipgs@gm 
young men who have things to teach, who have|atan unreasonable depth below@ 
followed with keen eye the movements of|transformation ofa bog into»a @theat 


given solid produce from their minds, who/farmers by a city tradesman. @ 





sent time; nobody gives franker or fulf€r means 
minded men who have a thoughtful townbred|tree Hall himself. It is not, however, every 
health in houses and fertility in fields. Many|remembered also that the energy of Leadenhall 
men, therefore, whose names are eminent/Street, first let loose upon Essex, would be 


jand noblemen whose talents are devoted—as|and did make such mistakes, for which it re- 
all talents ought to be devoted=to the furtherance |ceived good-humouredly the amplest share of 


been cut for gravel. Then we come to a baresof human progress, have come down to see the| ridicule, and set to work about amending them 
heath, Tiptree heath ; the Hall is. close by.—)magic farm, and are now making assaults upon|with undiminished zeal. It should be remem- 


Surely no man, unless he meant to farm by 
magic would have selected such inhospitable 
ground in which to sow his seed, and hope for 


increase. Here are fields of promising appear-| 


ance, concerning which the omnibus conductor 
volunteers some information. He is a genius 
of the soil, in a loam-coloured suit, with stains 
of clay upon his person, who by some art has 
been transformed into an omnibus conductor. 


“Ah,” he says, “you hadn’t a seen carn like! 


that some year ago. That’s Mr. Mechi’s 


the farmer’s lunch. The eyes of the country bered also that the desire ofthe Farmer of Tip- 
which communicate with the great head through tree Hall is not himself to thrive by farming, 
its optic nerve, the Press, are also here; that is but to show others how they may do so. He 
to say, there is a sprinkling of the representa-| walks before on uncertain ground, and bids men 
tives of newspapers. If there be no magic/look and see where he treads safely, andon suck 
\in the matter, certainly there must be mar- ground follow him, bat where he trips or gets 
vel. If we are to say no more than a success-|into quagmire he desires that they take warn- 
ful London tradesman hasgone down to Essex ing by his mishap, and keep away. ‘Tiptree 
‘and applied London habits of free-energy and receives with open arms all promising ideas on 
enterprise to the cultivation of the soil, it cer-|agriculture, but promise and performance do 
tainly supplies matter for reflection when we not always sing in tune together. An ener- 


} 
| 
| 


doing. ‘The people used to laugh at ’un, but|see him, as we now see Mr. Mechi (lunch be-'getic temper of experiment must therefore cost 


you may see by the carn they’ve picked up some | 


of his ideas.” ‘The genius of the soil is evi- 
dently glad of it, and the soil itself seems glad 
of it, and sonde ep its provuctotis "wih 4 
flourish, 

The heath, however, there is no denying.— 
The genius ofthe soil points to luxturiant corn 
on one side of the way, and many voices cry 
(not from the bowels of the earth, but from 
the bowels of the omnibus,) “that’s Mechi’s!’’ 
We are at the outer gate of Tiptree Hall, and 
from a patch of barren heath, left at the thres- 
hold to remind all comers of what had been, we 
we pass instantly between a wealth of shrubs 
and flowers and ouromnibus drives up to the 
Hall door. 

Behind the door stands the magician, wel- 
coming those friends who in vans, carts, phae- 
tons, waggons, and omnibuses are collecting on 
his farm. Horsemen and gigmen, with car- 
riage-men, arrive also, and some pedestrians; 
there will be three hundred of us here before 
the day is over. 


An annual agricultural gathering itis called 


about which they have many a time on 
own clods 


— among themselves in pleasant vein 
Stood scoffing.”’ 


ee 


ing laid waste), set out from his own door to its owner something for a little while, but in 
walk about his farm followed and watched by the end it wiil assuredly attain to results that 
\three hundred men who reprosentall classes of reward every adventure. A squire of the old 
‘Opinion, among whom are some of the leading school does not expect to reap a sudden harvest 
|farmers and sanitary reformers, with a fair when he plants oaks; that sort of gain he dv- 
\tepresentation of the educated classes in this signs for posterity. In like manner, the capi- 
‘country, of the nobility, the gentry, and the tal sunk in the Tiptree soil cannot be realized 
public in general, with the ambassadors to Lon- in one or in a dozen harvests. In calculatifig 
‘don from America and Belgium. All these profit and loss we must spread them over years; 
follow each other in a long file through the not only past years, but future years; and we 
fields of ‘Tiptree Hall to see and hear what has shall find that instead of laying out hisimprove- 
'been done upon a farm of no greater extent ment money upon a present annual loss, Mr. 
‘than one hundred and fifty acres. |\Mechi is assuredly paying towards a good de- 
We traverse a garden that is smiling where ferred annuity—a better one than could have 
the heath once frowned, and walk through a been attained in three successful life-times on ) 
shrubbery of laurels growing there in token of the old follow-my-leader system. 
the victory obtained in the great battle of civi-| We are now, however, following our leader, 
jlization fought on Tiptree Hill; so we come among barley, wheat and clover, noticing occa- 
upon the farm, and one field that is more espe- sionally little pipes crossing our path, and men 
cially the farmer’s field of glory. There is a here and there sprinkling jets out into the sun 
| piece of water near it,a small square cutting from gutta percha hose, of a liquid that conveys 
in the ground—some two feet square perhaps; its name in scents upon the breeze—liquid 
about this cutting the visiters collect. A pipe|manure. A gentleman, laudably curious to 








3|is discharging into ita full and even stream of ascertain the strength and quality of this fertil- 
but they are notall farmers who are here assem-| water, w 


bling, gossiping and making rapid attacks upon pipe, 
a lunch table in storming parties of fourteen.|brown juz 
There are indeed stout farmers dressed for the|a loving c 
day in white corduroys and»yellow kids, blue/cious bog water. Bog w 
stocks and Jong napped beavers, who think| magic, or it may be enterpr 
themselves food producers, as.indeed they) field of 
ought to be, for they are evidently good food!to the acre, was a 

consumers; these form themselves in? one or|in the ‘¥ 
two incredulous knots, having no faith in magic, 


hich again passes out through another izer as employed on Tiptree Farm, takes a lit- 
leaving a clear little pool into which a tle of it in the hollow of his hand and places it 
is dipped. The brown jug passes asin contact with his nose, Here, near the facm 
up from lip to lip, filled with deli- buijdings, is the tank, to the mouth of which 
ter!—it may be) we mount up theside of a rough mound. A 

tbe —but this fine couple of trap-doors being opened, we look 
ripening corn, four anda half quarters down intoa gloomy vault of the size of a small 
when it was included |cottage, wherein there sleep, in a dull, heavy 

eligible site of Tiptree Farm. Horses way, the remains ofa great many things.— 
that came too near the spot over which we are Every atom of manure upon the farm, all offal, 


their/now walking cheerfully enough under the sum-|every dead dog or sheep, is buried here. Cat- 


mer sun, sank as flies do in treacle, and had to tle dead of disease are skinned, cut into quarters 
be dragged out by their yoke-fellows. Drain|and thrown down this trap door. “What is 
pipes were sunk some sixteen feet under the the density of this mass, Mr. Mechit” “If we 


Core 
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sioptadiied' aa fate the: bargain = atarale pipes under the whole surface of the land.—|the House of Commons, on Monday evening Tt 
é ain. | aiIt creates new life, out of which there comes|was worthy of the subject, the pl d +t] 

country supply of Mechi’s Magic Paste intended|new death, which returns to the i 3 ated y oigdvcx ap as Pag lacang 
g great central|high official position of the speaker the - 
.to improve the blades of grass and corn, Anyjstomach and “build up new life again. As\cils of the Sovereign. But er r jhe Sn cee: 





in a witch’s cauldron. alway 1" . . ; 
soa: id : ys kept a boiling, and death in the pot be- the physical prosperity of the people, and where 
I'his is “the filth collected on a sin-|comeslife in the pasture. the greatest Bieri in the tan and Sdiaee 


gle farmyevery’grain of which the seed upon] The hose is of course managed without diffi-|bave been so shamefully negleeted—in a land 


, 
; Je gruel so thick and slab never was yet concocted |the boys manage at leap-frog, the pot here is|Arts and Sciences have done so much to promote 
a. 


as 
. . 
} 











Abe Gore ren eMing its apueinted cflice in the culty by a single man,who is able to irrigate— where Sir Isaac Newton is without a national 
scheme oa fe re Le overt into corn|that is to say, to manure in the most effectual|/Monument, and where the names of Arkwright 
a he ’ seb e e, which will again| way—a large field in a comparatively little time. and Watt are all but forgotten—it is enough to 
~~ ee aoe oe hs — a Slough of|The cost of hose and piping is from three pounds bring a blush to the cheek of thoughtful men to 
te e ’ io ae e 087 a to the sickly land fifteen shillings to four pounds an acre, “that is| Witness this national prostration before the em- 
she ve ” is ae ny may well think|to say,” says the Farmer of Tiptree, “if you go bodiment of the principle of war—a principle so 
2 a a bp .. required to hold|to the best market for your iron.” We come little in harmony with the heroism which de- 
a = aa oe ; eee ee city./down from the tauk and pass into a clover-field|ives its inspiration from Calvary. Were a 
= ) te wa 8 — un er towns, and/to watch the simple.process of irrigation with learned heathen from Pekin to visit England at 
pa : noo P ~¢ : a it _— crops|the hose. Velocitycompensating for diminished this time, he would conclude, from the pageant 
C dkees end for bak re a. ds crops for|space, there is poured from the hose as much of yesterday, that all England was occupied, and 
eS cers : e field. liquid manure per minute as would flow in the| Ore especially the clergy of the established 

e look down intothe tank we shall per-|same time through a pipé five inches in a Shurch, in the inauguration of a new national 






coma pte as the me a stirred, no solid/eter at the pace of a common river eurrent.—|8°¢- He would never be able to reconcile the 

Seas ou ee oe _ mass to mix it As the somewhat too balsamic -shower falls. be- preachings of yesterday with the Sermon on the 
pr re yi set eae 8 " i is done |fore us, gentlemen who have not taken the pre-|” ount; nor could he be made to believe that it 
Oy eae ap as mene “ Ve pore caution to select a safe point of view, put up the; V8 part of the religion of this land not to bow 
= aid cS Soe in — a, by | umbrellas that they had been advised to bring down and worship the dead, seeing that, in the 
: aoe aint 3 se make their way|by a merry shower in the morning. Liquid) °g°ress of thousands todo homage to a coffin, 
a . a on y “ uge res stirs, the| manure, however, forms the substance of the|*¥® Persons were crushed to death at Chelsea 
en, WP pee : s oe ace,and strange shapes] only showers that will fall to-day on the fields Hospital; ‘In the excellent leeture delivered by 

: r P ion rise to the top, slowly pass aside,/of Tiptree. The effect of this irrigation during | It. Charles Frost, before the Literary and Philo- 
ea a Water, drained from the farm! past months on the present crops, excited in the| °Phieal Society of this town, on Tuesday evening, 
a e - er that once puffed the land up as a/next place the applaitse of farmersand the hopes the learned President took occasion to dwell upon 

iseased excrescence—a bog tumour, flows intolof sanitary reformers. the neglect which the most eminent. scientific 
the tank, is mixed with the more solid matter, staDneentinns’. men have hitherto experienced from the Govern- 
and having thinned it to the due consistence, ccaaatite ment of this country. He cited, with much 
passes it, in the form of liquid manure, through} TRUE FREEDOM, AND HOW To GAIN 17 | “ffect, the testimony of Sir David Brewster, 































a pipe that lies under the strong thumb ofasteam BY CHARLES MAOKAY. who had observed that, in the case of the most 
engine. Through a pipe five inches in diam- Pe ; distinguished scientific benefactors of their race, 
a hd ego rr Massy v iariins HA rte Ae. fe ae rag, Sareea: me eye : pan peered: 
‘o@ bes, which run under We w ’ no honors have descended to their families. 
od Sei of = — as arteries run under To prac nyror oe ee “ Even he who buckled on the weak arm of man 
tees Me arge with nourishment.— *< pomme and swords are printed words, a power of gigantic energy; who taught his 
of iron, arranged fs é sare oot cana pape : Wats pero ance before Par - triumph over the inertia of matter, 
close. It is on! y necessary that they should a ner rut p EARS RUS RCR br Ae ey a pho 
run to supply plugs fixed at regulated distances, We love no iiesabhe opening of fotee— into the Treasury the spring tide of its wealth- 
from which a stream may be poured at will, as They stain her brightest cause ; the immortal Watt, was neither acknowledged 
from a fire-plug in the street, through gutta per- Tig not in blood that Liberty by his Sovereign, nor honored by his Ministers, 
cha hose. The force of the current at Tiptree, Inseribes her civil laws. nor embalmed among the heroes and sages of his 
urged by anengine of very moderate horse- ey pe se: a i haat country.” Had the “ immortal Watt” directed 
power, sends through a hose two hundred yards True thoughts have moved the world before, |#he powers of his great mind to cultivating the 
in length, a stream which is propelled to a dis- And so they shall again. > lart of Coaiaens fellow-creatures, he doubtless 
would have been rewarded with a Peerage, a 


tance of 60 feet from its point of escape into the 
open air. With such a piece of hose, therefore, 
the liquid manure may be made to fall in show- 
ers over a circle of soil having the plug for its 
centre, anda radiusoftwo hundred and sixty 
feet. Fifteen plugs, with the help of gutta 
percha hose, suffice therefore to place every| - 
portion of the Tiptree Farm under the influence 
of this new system of irrigation. Of course 
there will be no manure heaps on a farm con- 
trived upon this system, which has been in oper- 
ation for the last seven or eight monthsat Tip- 
tree; there will be no labour required for cart- 
Ing and spreading manure about the fields ; above 
all, there wiil be no loss of any particle of mat- 
ter. Whatever rots in the k to-day will 


II. 

We yield to none in earnest love 
Of freedom’s cause sublime ; 

be the cry, “ Frarerntty 

e keep the march of Time. 

And yet we grasp nor pike nor spear, 
Our victories to obtain ; 

We’ve won without their aid before, 
And so we shall again. 


















pension for himself and his two next heirs, and 
a final resting-place either in St. Paul’s or West- 
minster Abbey. If we nationally neglect learning 
and science, we are unequalled for the profound 
homage which we pay to the sword. Nothing 
can exceed the regularity with which we now 
contribute to the defraying the debt which we 
legally acknowledge we owe to the illustrious 
House of Churchill for the victories of the Duke 
of Marlboroygh in Flanders in the reign of 
Queen Anne. We deified Nelson, and conferred 
a Peerage upon him, which we knew was to be 
inherited by his mean, hypocritical, brother ; 
and yet it is charged upon us, as a sort of 
national sin, that we do not now provide for all 
his spurious progeny tothe third and fourth 


9 


IV. 
We want no aid of barricade 
To show a front to wrong ; 
We have a citadel in truth, 
More durable and strong. 
Calm words, great thoughts, unflinching faith, 
Have never striv’n in vain; 
They’ve won our battles many a time, 
And so they shall ugain. 


Ve 
Peace, progress, knowledge, brotherhood— 
e 


probably be growing. in the Weld to-morrow t r c 

Cera mere ior ees UR i ie gh on 
e of ‘time. e manure heap might be pelos es : maeRe . 2 

. ; ; No widows? gpoans shall load our cause, tter distrus belief in the ful 

transformed twice over into growing vegetables, Wo bicoiter brethren slain; pinsinlon al the New Mestament. The more 


We’ve won without such aid before, 


and be back in the shape of a double quantity 
And so we shall again. 


of manure, instead of lying idle for a twelve- 
month, as it does occasionally in the old-fash- 
toned farm-yard. Nothing lies idle at Tiptree. 
The tank is the great stomach of the farm into 
which all refuse goes as food, and farms the 
chyle that is to pass‘as the farm’s blood through 


they cause that re Book "oe ant a Ra 
s they must expect to be reverenced. All Englan 

THE WURSSIP OF MILITARY HEROES. iis at. this moment filled with the idolatry of the 

By far the moat eloquent euloginm yet pro-|*word: One weer eee OF ~ 2 of 

nounced, upon the late Duke of Wellington was| Ur Openchern tS Gheistian be a2 fest re 
delivered by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in| Yesterday, that RPA A 
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coat, and that to win battles and capture cannon|children of God.” And even as regards the 


were among the great triumphs of the Champions | things of this world, the Apostle James beauti- 
o one has been more willing at! fully says:—“The fruit of righteousness is 


all times than we have been to do honor to the| own in peace of them that make peace.” —Her- 
great qualities of the Duke of Wellington. That ald of Peace. 


of the Cross. 


he was one of England’s greatest men, we are as| 
fully prepared to testify as even Baron Ragland, 
Lord Hardinge, or the Marquis of Anglesea. 
He was great for his firmness—for his fortitude— 
and for his strict adherence to, and innate love 
of, truth. He was great in that he dared to 
think for himself—to depise all clamor—and to 
repel the grossness of parasitical flattery. He 
was great in that he never despaired of the for- 
tunes of his country, nor of the resources of his 
own genius. He was great in that he con- 
descended to no hypocritical acts to acquire an| 
influence in the religious world—and that he| 
affected no devotional forms not consonant with) 
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THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, 
Continued, 


For a considerable time anterior to the 
division in 1827, some Friends had been en- 


gaged with other Societies, in their favorite|one of the characteristics of ciety 


measures for distributing the ‘Bible at home 
and abroad. This; of itself; was unquestion- 











of the Holy Scriptures, in. part-or. in whole, 
have been publicly put forth by members 
among us, which, if adopted collectively, 
would justify some of the calumnies against 


particular, we possess, as a body, the formal 
acknowledgement and vindication by its re- 
cognized organ of the high estimate Friends 
have ever placed upon these treasures of re- 
ligious experience. It is to be hoped that 
this high estimate may ever continue to be 


Beyond all question, whatever ssi 
may be elsewhere made, they evince in their 


the orderly habits of an old soldier.’ He was ably a righteous and Jaudable work. Those|practice a truer reverence, a more implicit 


great in the justice which he uniformly emer 
to the merits of those opposed to him ; and, per- 


excellent records can scarcely be too widely 





obedience and a greater consistency in life, 


haps, greater than all, in preserving his personal | disseminated or too often read. But in this which identify them almost exclusively, as 
integrity and the simple habits of his life amid|co-operation there was a danger of attaching|Jelievers in what is there written. Other 
temptations such as never before beset a British|,, them that undue value which, we bave|sects, aided only by the reason of the natural 


subject. But these are not the greatnesses to 


which England has been paying homage for ho] shown, led Protestant christendom into their/man, wrest them to suit their peculiar views, 
idolatry. Hence, faithful watchmen were|and too generally pervert their plain and ob- 
not wanting, to bear their public testimonies| vious meaning to sustain errors of the gross- 
against an admixture with outward religion-|est character. We accept their teachings as 


last three months. These are not the qualities} 
to which the pageant of yesterday was intended 
todo honor. The great ecclesiastical idol was 
the hero of Waterloo—the warrior who captured 
three thousand pieces of cannon without himself 
losing a gun. Is this worthy of Christian 
England in the nineteenth century? Is this 
the way to make men love peace—to inspire the 
rising generation with a desire to emulate the 
labors of those who are endeavoring to make 
Englishmen, and Frenchman, and Germans, and) 
Danes, and Italians, and Americans, regard each! 
other as brethren? Is this the way to impress| 


| 


foreign nations with the idea that we are sincere| 








. 


ists, who maintained by their principles, and|simple and authoritative, in perfect accord- 


promulgated by their practice, the doctrine,|ance with the manifestations of the Spirit to 
that the Bible is exclusively the Word of|the soul of man, and as requiring neither the 
God. Inthe progress of party antagonism,|dictates of expediency to modify, nor the 
this also entered as an clement into the mass|learning of schoolsto expound them. While 


of alleged causes, and at the disruption of the 
Society, brought forth on both sides its legit- 
imate fruits. Our so-called Orthodox Friends 


in our peaceful professions! We are greatly|made the same charge against us, which, in 


mistaken if there be five youths out of every| 


fifty who witnessed the processions and pageants; 
of srontamdage, Se al 1-year 


but who will rise this morning persuaded that; 
war, on a grand scale, is one of the most gloricus| 
of earthly pursuits, and that one of the highest 
objects of human ambition is the acquisition of 
renown asa Military Commander. Within the| 
last six months the pacific labors of thrice as 


the extract we have given from Robert Bar- 


clay, would.appear to have been a prominent 
one against our predecessors, They did more 


—for in their zeal to vindicate the letter, they 
formed Bible Societies, instituted First day 
schools, and published outward Confessions 
of Faith in imitation of, and in near accord- 


many years have been rendered abortive so far|ance with, the usages of the Protestant sects 


as concerns the teaching of the rising generation. 
But we must toil on. When the present excite- 
ment is oyer, the people will again come to their 
senses, and begin to ask themselves,—What is 


around them. In Great Britain especially, 
\they fraternized with these in schemes for 


evangelizing,by such associations, the ignorant, 
both there and abroad, until Quakerism, as 





the gain nationally or individually—physically, 
morally, or religiously—from this display of the| 
homage which our National Priesthood are de- 


held by them, became a distinction from the 


lighted to render to the Genius of War. We eoaly established religion, almost without a 


fear not that they will then do justice to the lan- 


difference. Some of theit members openly 


we esteem them as highly “ profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness, that the man of 
God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto al] good works,” we are keenly sensible 
of the fact that they constitate the acknow- 
ledged platform of all who profess to be 
Christians—that they are confirmed by the 
testimony of the truly wise and good, whose 
experience and counsel have been recorded 
for our benefit. As an universally received 
| standard of ethics,a truthful record of religious 
experience, and an authoritative umpire in de- 
ciding doctrinal controversies, the Scriptures 
are felt to form a most important part in the 
armory of the militant church. To invalidate 
them is to start in a career of opposition to 
the hosts of every age and generation, whose 
lives by universal consent are our example, and 








guage in which we now address them. England’s|}embraced the tenet that the Scriptures are| whose teachings our guide. Above all other 


greatness, power, and wisdom is not buried in, 
the grave of the Duke of Wellington. A stronger 


the highest rule of faith and practice, and se- 


professors of religion, Friends may, with con- 


arm than that of fiesh—a more potent rower ceded from the body. A much larger num-|fidence and triamph, appeal to them in sup- 


than that of the sword—a miglitier intelligence 


ber still held, in theory at least, the ancient 


than that which directed the construction of coast| doctrine of immediate Divine revelation, but 


fortifications, contribute to maintain the freedom 
and the ees of the British Empire. 
For all that the late Duke of Wellington did to 
make England greater and’better than he found 
it, we are duly gtateful, and ungrudging in the 
payment of a large pension to his son, and to his’ 
son’s son; but we are jealous of giving to the! 


creature a glory only due to the Creator, and of | 


made it a nullity by their recognition of the 


‘port of their doctrines and practices. When 
understood by the light of the same Spirit 
which gave them forth, they prove to be hur- 





hireling minister as such, their outward views lintiniaiih with being. and with the Chrie- 
of 


of scripture, their undue stress wpon works offtian experienc 


every honest traveller Zion- 


charity, and increasing formalities in worship.|ward. In this aspect, these most venerable 
In coveting the praise of men they have|and venerated records of Wisdom, strength- 
lowered that noble testimony which early|ened by a cloud of witnesses to their truth in 


exalting a principle which has ever been, in|Friends labored so ardently, and suffered so every age and generation, are cherished by 
our Society as the highest outward authority 
and test of religious teachings. We are, as 
we ever have been, willing that all our doc- 


operation, a crime and a calamity—we mean that! 
of War. The blessing from the mount rests’ 


upon the heads of the peace-makers. ‘ Blessed| 
are the peace-makers, for they shall be called the 


much to exalt in the earth—that God is the 
teacher of his people himself. 
It cannot be denied that opinions and views 


Friends. But lightly as the express injune-2, 
tions of the Discipline have been held in this 
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ines and. practices. be tried by them 
to admit it,” in the language of Barclay, 
asia positive certain maxim, That whatsoever 
y do, pretendi 
ary to the Scriptures, beaccounted and reckoned 
delusion of the devil,” 

We shall endeavor to conclude these obser- 
tions next week; with a practical illustra- 
on of their object drawn from the career of 


noted preacher of our age. 
__ — 


A beautifully written copy of part of the 
jent Discipline has been handed us for 
wition as wamay see fit. From the 
erest with which we have read it, we doubt 
nt it will prove an acceptable addition to the 
lumns of this paper. We shall therefore 
sert it entire. The printed Discipline at 
esent in use seems to us defective for want 













dates. If for no other purpose than to en-| 


ble our readers to judge of the periods at 


hich much of it was adopted, we consider 
e publication on our first page an important 
pcument for future comparison and refer- 


ce. 
——a 


WHY DOES THE CLOCK KEEP TIME ? 
, Concluded.) 


Now since it has been shewn that bodies be- 
nto run down equal descents with equal ve- 
cities, it follows that the weight on the short) 
ing and that on the long string must commence 
move down the concentric curves of their 
But it has 
en also shown that one ofthese weights hasa 
ne times longer journey to perform than the 
her; itis clear, therefore, that, both cannot 
complish their respective distances inthe same 
The weight on the shortest string in 
ality makes three vibrations, and the weight on 


spective arcs at an equal rate. 





















a. 


e siring that is next to this in length makes tw« 
ibrations, while the weight on the longes 


ould be as 9,4, andl, instead ofas 3,2, 1 


ly beneath their points of suspension a 
Bequal ones. Those that have been the long 
win getting down to these positions, have o 


pon their route, 
Suspended weights, then, only vibrate in equa 


ithstanding the diminution of the ares in whicl 
ey swing. This was the fact that eau 
lention of Galileo; he observed that the vi 
lions ef the lamp slowly die 
fect of the disturbin 
bit, but that, 
on that caug’ 


est one in the series, 

The instrument that has been des 
e learned name of 
Weight of this descrip 
a metallic or w 
ich a wa 
ited, 


tion placed on the en 
ooden rod, and hung up i 


This freedom of motion is generall 


ry by fixing the top of the rod to a ae 
ny highly elastic steel. A pendulum fitted 
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ng to the Spirit, which is con-' 


ing is occupied aboutone; and the differences; 


pt that the weights moving in the longer arcs 
nefit most from acceleration of velocity. Al- 
ough the vibrating bodies begin to move at 
ual rates, they pass the central’ positions di- 


Peessity increased their paces the most while 


es when hung upon equal strings; but they 
pntinue to make vibrations in equal times. not- 


ght, .the atthe top of the pendulum completes, by means! greater distance from the. point of suspension. 
d away as the 
g force was destroyed. bit 
nevertheless, the last faint .vi- 
r hthis eye, took the same appa- : 
Mt time for its performance as the fullest and|the wheel-work, insted 


ignated _ by 
pendulum, is simply a 


y that free sideways motion is_per- 
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up after this fashion will continue in motion, if|beats which the pendulum makes, and it keeps 


|once started, for many hours. 


It only stops at/that body moving when once started. . As far 
last, because the air opposes a slight resistance|as the activity of the pendulum is concerned, 
to its passage, and because the suspending spring |the wheel-work is a recording power, a preser- 
is imperfectly elastic. The effects of these two] ving power, but nof an originating power. If 
causes combined arrest the vibration at last, but|there were no air, and no friction in the appa- 
not until they have long accumulated. The|ratus or suspension, the pendulum would con- 
weight does not stand still at once, but its are of|tinue to go as well without the wheel-work as 
vibration grows imperceptibly less and less, un-| with it. With the wheel-work it beats as_per- 
til at last there comes a time when the eye can-}manently and as steadily upon material supports 
‘not tell whether the body is stilt moving or injand plunges into a dense atmosphere, as it would 
absolute repose. if it were hung upon nothing, and were swing- 
Now, suppose that a careful and patient ob-|ing in nothing; and also performs its backward 
server, aware of the exact length of the suspend-|and forward business in solitude and darkness, 
\ing-rod of a vibrating pendulum, were to set|to the same practical purpose that it would if 
‘himself down to count how many beats it\the eyes’ of the watchful and observant guar- 
would make in a given period, he would thence-|dians were turned incessantly towards it. 
forward be able to assign a fixed value to each} Galileo published his discovery of the isochro. 
beat, and would consequently Have acquired an|nous property’ of the”pendulum in 1639. Rich- 
invariable standard whereby he’ might estimate/ard Harris of London took the hint and connec- 
short intervals. If he found that his instrument/ted the pendulum with clock-work movement 
had made exactly 86,400 beats at the end of ajin 1641. Huyghens subsequently improved 
mean solar day, and knew that the length of its|the connection, and succeeded in constructing 
rod was a trifle more than 39 inches, he would| very trustworthy time-keepers, certainly before 
be aware that each beat of such a pendulum|1658. 
might always be taken as a measure of a| But notwithstanding all that the knowledge 
second. ‘The length of the rod of a pendulum|and skill of Huyghens could do, his most perfect 
which beats exact seconds in London is 39.13/instruments were still at the’ mercy of atmos- 
inches. pheric changes. Jt has been said, that the 
But there few persons who would be willing|time of a pendulum’s vibration depends upon 
to go through the tedious operation of counting|the length of its suspending-rod. ‘This length 
86,400 successive vibrations. The invention of|is measured, not down to the bottorn of the 
a mechanical contrivance that wasvable to. break | weight, but to the centre of its mass. For the 
the monotony of such a task, would be hailed| weight itself is necessarily a boly of consider- 
by any one who had to perform itas an invalu-|able dimensions, and in this body some parti- 
able boon. Evena piece of brass with sixty|cles must be nearer to, and othets further from 
notches upon it, which he might slip through|the point of suspension. Those which are 
his fingers while noting the swinging body,|nearest will, of course, in accordance with the 
would enable him to keep his reckoning by six- principles already explained, have a tendency 
ties instead of units, and so far would afford him|to make their vibrations in shorter periods ; and 
considerable relief. But if the notched brass|those which are furthest, in. longer periods.— 
could be turned into a ring, and the pendulum |But ail these particles are bound together firmly 
be made to count the notches off for itself, round ‘by the power of cohesion, and must move con- 
and round continuously, registeringeach revo-|nectedly. They, therefore, come to. an agree- 
lution-as itwas completed fur future reference,|ment to move at a mean rate—that is, between 
the observer would attain the same result with-/the two extremes. The top particles hurry on 
out expending any personal trouble about it.— the middle ones; the bottom particles retard 
It is this magical conversion of brass and ironjthem in a like degree. ‘Consequently, the 
into almost intelligent counters of the pendulum’s| whole of the weight moves as if its entire tass 
vibrations, that the clock-maker effects by his'concentered in the position of those middle 
beautiful mechanism. particles; and the exact placeof this central 
In the pendulum clock, the top of the swing-| position in relation to the point of suspension, 
ing-rod is connected with a curved piece of steel, becomes the important condition which deter- 
which ‘dips its teeth-like ends on either hand/mines the time in which the instrument 
into notches deeply cut in the edges of a brass swings. 
wheel. The notched wheel is connected with | In pendulums of ordinary. construction,jthis 
a train of whieel-work kept moving by the de-| relation is by no means an unvarying one — 
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ire 
tl scent of a heavy weight: butit can only move! changes of temperature alter the bulk of all 
onwards in its revolution under the ‘influence of kinds of bodies. A metal rod rungupand down 
the weight, as the two ends of the piece of steel under the increase and diminution of heat, as 
are alternately lifted out of the notches by the! certainly as the thread of mercury in the tube 
swaying of the pendulum. ‘The other wheels! ofthe thermometer does. A hot day, therefore, 


and pinions of the movement are so arranged strengthens the metallic suspending-rod of a pen- 
that they indicate the number of turns the wheel duylum, and carries the centre of its weight to a 


] 


0 


of hands traversing rounda dial-plate inscribed By this means, the period of.each vibration. is of 
with figures and dots. necessity lengthened. An increase of tempera- 
It is found convenient in practice to make the ture to the extent of ten of Fabrenheit’s degrees, 
direct descewt of a weight she shoving power of will makea second’spendulum witha brass rod 
d of the swinging of the lose five rau in a day.,“All substances 

pendulum, for the simple reason, that the excess do not, however. suffer the same amount of ex- 
of its power beyond what is required to over-| pansion under like increments of heat. If the 
come the friction of the wheel-work, is then rod.of the pendulum be, made, of. varnished or 
employed in giving a gentle push tothe pendu- black-leaded wood, amaddition of ten degrees 
lum ; this push just neutralises the retarding ef- of heat will not cause, it to, lose more. than one 
fects before named as inseparable from the pre-|vibration in a day., But even this small -irreg- 
sence of air and imperfect means of suspension. ularity is too vast for the purposes of precise 
The train of wheel-work in a clock, therefore, science, and accordingly ingenuity has been 
serves two purpdsésit records the number of, taxed to the utmost to find some means of remov- 
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jag “to sleep like a top.” 
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{to bring his invention to a very considerable were obliged to send across the Channel to ob-| and patins, in French, also mean skates, some- 
of perfection, He died at Miinich in 1834, tain them. Sabots are cherished by the whole times. specified as patins d’ Hollané, or Dutch 
e 63d year of his age.—.4 Historical Tour Gallic race. The gentry, clergy, nobility, and pattens. Itis not easy to pronounce a philo- 
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ranconia in 1852. magistrates of France, now and «then enshrine sophical condemnation of foreign customs, which 
—— their toes in these wet-repelling snuggeries—I involve no point of religion or morality by their 
aime. do not say while promenading in the garden of breach or their observance. A man may wear 


} \the Tuileries, or on their appearance ata ball pattens or not, according to his conscience, 
ere exists, south of the English Channel, & within that caravanserai of monarchs; but at, without deeply sinning in either case. Sabots 
erfuland p»pulous nation, the great majority suitable times, and seasons, and places. may assume themselves to be indisputably al- 

hose appendages to their feet are extremely! [ have actually put my foot into a sabot, and |lowable. 
le to be burnt. Sabot isa French word, the sock, or chausson, which those who can af-; Sabots are divided into two great classes. 
h our dictionaries interpret to mean ford it wear with it. Both were warm and Firstly, the coarse or gros sabots, large clumsy 
voden shoes;” and in the present paper I comfortable; and before my readers laugh too things worn by the very poorest people and 
| make use of the original term by which scornfully at hearing how cat-like the French/|on the dirtiest occasions, by lit{le children as 
original subject of it is called—not for the are in their aversion to stepping into, or stand-|well as by their parents: a pair costing about 
ofaffecting to employ foreign words, and so ing in puddles, I would like them to ask their fourteen sous, or sevenpence. Secondly, the 
ing nie exhibition of superficial learning. medical man what good is to be got by walking |sabots of a superior quality, or fins sabots, more 
both because it is shorter and simpler than about in pumps, with the thermometer at the/highly finished and Of better materials: the 
nglish representatives, and because they genial temperature of thirty-five degrees, and|price ranging from two francs, or twenty pence 
only an imperfect idea of the thing itself. the rain-guage at an overflow. Nor are the|the pair, upward, without reckoning what may 
sabot is a sabot, and not a wooden shoe, cold stone floors of public buildings very con-|be called the trimmings. The most usual ma- 
ough it is a thing made of wood to be worn genial in winter time to thinshod and perhaps terial of both qualities is beech-wood; but, for 
he feet of human creatures for the sake of aged, gouty, or consumptive feet. It is a well- the sake of lightness, the gros sabots are often 
th and defence. A sabot is no more a known fact that Royal funerals, occurring at in-|made of willow, and of poplar. Fine  sabots, 
, than amoccasin and aGrecian sandal make clement periods of the year, are sureto carry |for the ladies and children of well-to-do citizens, 
rofshoes, It ranks intermediately between’ offseveral senior members of the lay or episcopal |are often made of walnut-tree, of hornbeam, and 
sce of armour and an article of dress, 'n-| aristocracy—like attendants whom certain pa-|of ash, as well as ofbeech. Whatever wood is 
ng rather to the former class of nouns sub-| gans sacrifice on the tomb of their lord and mas-|used requires to be slightly seasoned, and is kept 
ive. The Germans, who calla glove ater. Sabots, then, are true defensive armour.|accordingly for a year after being felled. With 
d-shoe,” might fairly translate sabot asa if Achilles had worn sabots, he might havelgros sabots, the process of seasoning is often 
tgauntlet,” or a“ foot boxing-glove.” Itis lived toa good old age. Modern heroes and summarily conclued by smoking them, like 
sionally employed in that way by its wear-| heroines are foolich in forgetting that they, tov,|hams and tongues and Yarmouth bloaters, aiter 
swell as toserve them asa protection are vulnerable in the feet, and may receive their|they are cut out from the parent block. 
st mud, and wet, and pebbly paths, and death-wound from below, though ina different| Though sabots are more comfortable things 
by standing-places. It is thus analogous to’ manner to the Grecian warrior. A few tea-|than those who have never tried them wou'd 
now-shoe, which bears the Laplander 80 spoonfuls of moisture, piercing through a thin | believe, nobody can tell exactly where the shoe 
y over the dangers of his path ; of existing’ sole, may prove as mortal as a poisoned arrow, | pinches but those wear it. There are evident 
more may perhaps owe their preservation | ora cobra’s fang. ‘ Argal,’’ sabots are some-|symptoms that the top of the instep is the place 
é sabot than to the snow-shoe, or, if acom-| times sensible things, though unsuited for state; where the sabot causes the greatest uneasiness. 
on with things worn by animals be per- occasions, either in Paris or London. But in a| The ploughinan relieves the pressure by sticking 
d, a pair of sabo‘s carries a man through French town, name indefinite, the authorities,!a wisp of hay or straw between the wood and 


ay loughs of Despond with which back lanes! and some of the most respectable people of the the upper part of his foot—as he “ whistles o’er 


Toss roads abound during February and place, go to church in wet weather, some in sa-|the lea’’—the straggling tuft of dry grass, which 
mber, much in the same style as four Cit-' bots, and some in pattens! thus adorns each sabot, answering the orna- 
pieces ofiron with a hole in the middle} Jt is laughable to see men wearing pattens ;|mental purpose of a buckle, a rosette, or shoe- 
es it is impossible to call them) pre-| but the fact remains, and they keep their feet strings of broad ribbon. With the same object, 
e feet ofthe pack mules of Vesuvius dry in spite of our laughing. It has a droll ef-|ladies’ sabots are cut away, on the upper part, 
na from the sul phurous ashes and lava,!fect to see full-grown farmers stalking back-|so considerably, that a leather strap, culled the 
— otherwise reduce their hoofs to wards and forwards at an elevation. of three! bride, passes over the instep and is nailed to the 
— a out brimstone matches.' inches or thereabouts, above their natural stand-|sole of the sabot, to prevent it from slipping off 
F «Oe t togive the less offence to ard; the fashion, nevertheless, is followed pub- the foot at every step. The bride (pronounced 
ine “a aaa, as sabot in French, licly, and withagrave face. At this very like the English word, “ breed,”) is often stamped 
cS cs a lat we are now considering, moment, I here a clanking in the street ; it is) with handsome patterns, besides being padded 
's ot donk omy box which constitutes a M. Gosselin (in pattens,) Docfor of Medicine|and stuffed. Such sabots are called sabots-souliers, 
onkey’s hoof; and even the brazen|and Accoucheur, who is passing our windows) or shoe sabots; for gentlemen, something sim- 
i stale of aments on his way to wish “good day” to his sister, ilar is prepared, and styled sabots-bottes, or boot- 
top (pee es na drawers. Moreover, @ Madame Dupont, the timber merchant. J walked |sabots. Many are so highly wrought with car- 
aoe ee is also a Sabot. The'this very morning through the pig-market ;| ving and coloring, that it is difficult to distin- 
» fae sal ts eep like a sabot,” though there Isaw a respectable assortment of the un- |guish them, by the sight alone, from boots, shoes, 
ike cd e mn interpretation, “ to clean animal, and among them, several brawny|and gaiters of leather. 
a en shoe "—as the Germans cultivators raised alofton patriarchal pattens.| Sabotier, is a maker of sabots. All sabots are 
P like a stone ”—is really nothing Had I dated to treat the patins disrespectfully,|made by hand—none by machinery. ‘The very 
lany one of their wearers could have tossed me|large body of sabotiers in France consists of 








ig an ancient, national, and 





to put protecting the | ind peculiar into his canvas-covered charrette, among the|great people and little people: those who carry 
stone vee of site ¢ lower extremities, which choice little grunters therein, asa hint to bejon an extensive business, which, branching 
irface of @ } f th; er constantly or occasionally,| more discreet infuture. Notwithstanding which, | from various forests in distant departments, is 
ith of thirty millions of men, 


in pots Qmten: by whim it is 


women,'T cannot admire the pattens. Patins look ef- centralised in Paris; and those who merely 





ile of necessit regarded quite a%feminate, sabote’do not. Co". keep up a snug-little trade at home, just suffi- 

nutes a =F gp Y, as well as of comfort.| And yet, the pattens themselves are neither cient to employ “themselves and families; or, 
experi ined vee to go no further back than! dainty nor dandified ; perhaps truth would urge |not having families, two or three journeymen. 
part Os at aoe we learn from Cicero that that they really are not so effeminate as the|Almost all sabotiers, also,are dealers in firewood, 
an incl rag were fitted with a pair of slippers of a London fashionable. Iam told which is, in fact, the waste and the trimmings 
the su mete ine sown up in the sack in| that a long walk in pattens is violent exercise|of their raw material. They sometimes, like- 
the P " eee It is national and for certain muscles of the legand thigh. They|wise, goa little into the trade of boisselier, or 

up 7 f0F, Viderot tells us that, some hun-! 


tof lithot a ago, a London physician prescribed 


‘are strong afd heavy pieces of machinery, sup-|maker of wooden utensils, and sell wooden 


Sto a child of ported on circles of iron seven inches in diam-|shovels, and such like; but the instances are 


8 “ 0 be rickety but satu ne bel eter, English measurement, and are fastened to} rare. nities , oti 
urs f . 99 ot a single sa , ' j . B E F y,t ,orm - 
him, 2 nd in all Great Britain, the the feet with buckle and strap, like skates. y very February, the head, or master-sabotiers, 


he way, skates are not considered effeminate,|go to Paris, where each of them has, not cus- 
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i tomers, but employers, amongst the large dealers 
in sabots, who give their orders according to 
what they want—the style of sabots, and the 
nature of the material.. Beech, birch, walnut, 
and now and then ashen wood, have each their 
turns of favor. ‘The market-price is then fixed | 
for the commeétcial year, which rans from March 
to March. The delivery of the manufactured | 
article begins in May, and usually ends in the. 


ee ies 


made in lots of twenty pairs. 

The orders thus given, are executed in the| 
“ pt.ncipal forests of France, in very widely situ- 
a ated localities—the teighborhoods of Valen-| 


pint 


| in Brittany ; and‘ ofthe Puy-de-Dome, in the 
Central Region. A’ sabotier of the Limousin” 


is almost a proverbial expression, In these, as| 


eee 


March of the following year; the reckoning is *¢oustics, verbal eriticism, and poetry. 


the Lecture room. 


Lisping, and otherwise defective utterance. 


FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 


SS es 


Lambs—The former from $2 to 4, the latter from) Cee nace BOARRING na ota 
. . » Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co, yf 
$1 50 to 3, according to quality, The accommodations at this institatiog yi 
quence of the increased number of pupils have 
larged, philosophical apparatus procured, and 
lectures upon the various subjects legitimately 
the attention of the pupils frequently given, 
The Winter term will commence the 15th of 
1852, and‘continve for twenty-two-weeks, . 
Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including 
tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, the m 
te vat : ‘ : |allnecessary books, &e. except mathematical 
Pupils aided in their preparation for the Bar, Tr aimee, One:hett payehhe: ia alee 
in the middle of the term. 





OCAL INSTITUTE, N.E. corner of 7thand Arch 
sts. Elocution and Rhetoric in all their depart- 

ments, are taught at this establishment. 

Lectures are delivered periodically on the genius and} 

history of the English Language; its grammatical) 

structure, composition and delivery; the physiology | 

of the voice, philosophy of sound and the laws of! 


> t Impediments of Speech 
Great care bestowed upon Impediments of Speech, H. W. IDG 
OS" Stages meet the early morning and ¥ 





Professional men and Elocutionists are invited to 


: ; ONG ; s visit the Institute, to witness the mode of Instruction,|P. M. lings from Philadelphia to Bordep 
ciennes, in the North Deparment; of Fougeres oa acamine seclieeliniat) sdébemncei, fee: 


pass the school. 4th ma, 


AMES SMEDLEY, No. 8 N. Fifth Sin 
above Market, respectfully invites the 1 


H. QO. Apruorp, A. M. | 


% A ERRIREW & THOMPSON have removed their 
1 PRINTING OFFICE to: Nos. 2 and 4 Merchant ‘¢friends’ Intelligenser,”’ to examine hi 


F new 

z in other forests which are national property,|Street, above Fourth, where they are prepared to| PLAIN GOODS FOR FRIENDS, 

4 there are government sales, by auction, of the | execute orders for | Black and Colored Silks, Merinoes and Cobuig, 
wood, which is periodically cut when it has PRINTING Sele ot ron Odidlienee Neen ae 


attained ‘a certain size. The head sabotiers 
collect their workmen together in the forest it- 
self, on the spot where they have made their 
purchaser, An encampment is. formed; the 


a 


men ply their trade under the greenwood tree, |of Eleventh month next, and continue twenty weeks. 


} instead of in close factories. In some cases, 
\ large temporary wooden buildings are run up; 
in others, huts and cabins of leaves and branches 
constitate the sylvan village. The men who 
are married, work in company with their wives! 
and such of their children as are old enough to 
be of any use tothem. ‘The Saturday of every 
week is pay-day. We may fancy their amuse- 
ments; truffle-hunting, if they are in beech) 
woods, and have cunning dogs with them; net-| 
ting and snaring game onthe sly ; &c. 

As soon as that lot of wood is worked up, the 
place is deserted, and fresh huts or barracks are| 
erected, close to the next untouched mass of 
materials which is delivered into their hands. 
The villages adjacent to these encampments are 
mostly abandoned for the time; you may ask in| 
vain fora lodging or for refreshment there,| 
while in the forest itself there are plenty of in- 


habitants and good entertainment, 
es 5 
x ‘ (To be continued.) 


| 
| 
| 
i 








The New-Haven Palladium says: * We are) 
si able to record another case of the complete cure 
oferysipelas by the simple application of raw, 
cranberries pounded fine. ‘The patient was a, 
Ai young lady, one side of whose face had become | 
so much swollen and inflamed that the eye had’ 
if become closed and the pain excessive. A 
poultice of cranberries was applied, and after, 

several changes the pain ceased, the inflamma-| 

tion subsided, and in the course of a couple of| 
days every vestige ofithe disease had disap- 
peared. The case occurred in the family ofone 
of the editors of Zhe Patladium, and we san 


| FANCY, STAPLE AND FURNISHING GOODS, 


| tinuance. 


Books, Pamphlets, Cards, Bill heads, Handbills and Shawls, Cloths, Cassimeres, Vestings, &c. ke, 
for plain and fancy printing generally, upon fair terms. | 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


; aa . Sheeting and Pillow Case Linens and Muslins, 
N RCLILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG og Cotton Sable Diaper, Table Cloths, N 


4 MEN AND BOYs, CHES!rER CO, PA.—The Doyles ee. 
W inter ‘Session‘of this School will commence on the 1st| ; PLAIN STUFFS FOR CAPS, 


’ Book Muslins and Hdkfs, Cap Crape and Gauze, 
Terms $50 per session, one half payable in advance, Lisse, Silk Blonds, Tarleton, &c. Also, al 
and the remainder at the close of the session. An ex-|hand a full assortment of Yarn and Knitting 
tra charge of $5 00"per term will be made to those who Hosiery, Gloves, &e. 
study the languages. J. S. endeavors, with the assistance of expeti 
Circulars can be obtained by addressing the Principal, saleswomen, to keep up tke high reputation a 
Ercildoun P.Q,, Chester Co., Pennsylvania, by his predecessor WM. JONES in the selett 
SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, Friends’ Goods. 10th mo, 
9th mo, 11—2m. Principal. Sp RICKS.—The Subscribers are prepared 0 
Removal of Friends’ Dry Goods Store. | SLD superior Pressed and other Bricks, at 
HARLES ADAMS bas removed his business lo- Pre 8 'o Builders and others, at their yard to te 
cation te the of the brick house below Svuth street, between ' 
S. E. corner of EIGHTH and ARCH Streets, pees = ss th siney nal 
: te eines ouse, Locus 
where he intends keeping a general variety of N.B. particuler attention paid to thesis 
Also, his usual assurtment of Pressed Bricks. WM. WEBSTER& 
PLAIN GOODS FOR FRIENDS. ist mo, 8—ly. 
C. A. takes this opportunity of thanking his old cus-| Oye a hoe for Friends.— Neat Patel 
tomers for thuit kind preferences, and solicits their con- Ply ; Superfine and low priced Ingmin G 
|ings, also Entry and Stair Carpetings in greit 
Purchasers generally are invited to an examination of pattern; Woolen Druggets from half yal 
of this stock, where they will find | yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Fioor Cloths 
Good Goods at Low Prices. Table and Stand Covers, 
8th mo. 21—tf. OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one {oot 
EDAPER. HANGINGS.—PARRISH & HOUGH |feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep 


E ote 2 } ipti bich will 
Nos. 4 and 6 N. Firtth street, invite attention to| cuvnotonest eneneeeteinees Op. all of wa 


their fresh fresh Importations of Freach Paper Hang-| HARTLEY & KNIG 

ings and Borders, just received and opened ; they cum- 148 South Second street, 5 doors ahove, Spruce 

prise a choice collection of neat and handsome patterns. - — — 
EYRE & LANDELL, 


From a large manufactory connected with our esta- F - an 
blishment, we are constantly receiving new patterns, 8. W. CORNER FOURTH AND Ale 











; iladelphia 

and are prepared fo offer to our friends a large assort- . Philadelphia, 

ment of both “French and American Wall Papers at Lis: established a store where Friends nm 
prices varying trom 124 cts. to $5.00 a piece. Our procure 


€90D SILKS for DRESSES, 
Plain style of M De Laines, 
Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
Neat Ginghams and Ualicoes, , 
Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpact®, 
Good muslins by the piece, 
Fine Blankets and Bed Quil's 


stock comprises gilt and velvet embossed papers and 
imitations of.all the various kinds of wood, stone and 
marble, varnished, so that they may be washed without 
injury. ‘ 

Papering done in any part of the city or country by 
experienced workmen, and all work warranted. 

We have neatly fitted ap commodious sale rooms on 





therefore vouch for its truth. 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 





FLourn anp mEaL.—Flour—There is a moderate | 
demand for Flour at $493a500. Rye Flour—| 
Last,sales at $406. Corn: Meal—Penna, is dull| poys.—The Winter Session will commence on the Ut in the best order. 


at $3 00 mh rH 
5 Grain—Wheat—Sales of prime Red Wheat at 
112, and 117 al28ec for White. Rye—Commands 


80e on arrival. Corn—Sales of Southern and| A regular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered|teady madc_ or made to order, 
Penna. yellow at 62c afloat. Oats—Are steady at|each session. 


Cloths, Gassimeres and Vertings 
Plain Style Cloth Table Covers, 
Friends’ Mitts, Gloves and Hosier 


our second floor for our retail sales, at Nos. 4 and 6 N. 
Fifth St., entrance through.our Book and Paper Store, 
No. 4.N, Fifth St.,2 doors above Market St. : of 0 
Our friends are invited to examine our stock. E. & L. bave at_all times a fee B 
NDALUSIA BOARDING SCHOOL, Becks Crapliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, vi 4 
i& COUNTY, PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND etan, and other cap stuffs, not only o 


~ Eowanp E. ‘Braz. Wasurxoros I, 
1st-mo. 11—1tf. é' 
EDDING AND FEATHERS: * 
Cushions, Beds, Bolsters ont pene 
FEATHERS of all qualities, sad 
BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and © 


first of the Elevegth month, (November) 

All the branches of a thorough English Edveation aie} 
taught practically, together with Drawing and the Lan:| 
guages. 


420 Terms.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, AmLie 
+ shi ‘ 70. D i i 4 ® 
34 Carrie.—The offerings of Beef cattle for the week “ie cote cast age ee Also a\ falk assortment of TICKINGS 


were about 1200 head. Beeves are selling from $6 
to 8 00 per 100 lbs. Hogs—About 800 in market, 
and sold from $7 00 to 825 per 100 lbs. Cows— 
About 150 in market, at prices ranging from $8 to 
15 for dry, and from $15 to 40 for fresh. Sheep and 


GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Proprietor and Principal. 
JEREMIAH STARR, Assistant. 
AUGUSTUS SIMON, Teacher of Languages. 
Address Andalasia P. 0., Bucks Co., Pa. 
N. B. Circulars may be had at this office. 
2d mo. 28—tf. 


t prices by. 
hand, all for sale at the lower! EY &KNiOl 


148 South Second street, 5 doors abuve* 
N. -B. Feathers baked of scalded 
EPAIRED: 
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$2 S8es2 s28essrae . 
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